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LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE AGING 


Bookmobiles bring the wonderful world of books to The library on wheels is part of the regular public 
people wherever they live. library service provided by the Okefenokee Regional Li- 
Stopping at the Baptist Village Home for the Aged, brary, a system serving four counties, with headquarters 
aycross, Georgia, this bookmobile is one of more than’ in Waycross. 


1000 in the Nation. April 16-22 is 1961 National Library Week. 











A NATIONAL REPGRT 


(Continued) 


Nine DHEW Regions Report Progress; 
New Programs, Organizations Established 


(The first three of these regional reports, originally 
presented November 16, 1960, to the National Advisory 
Committee for the White House Conference on Aging, 
were published in Aging 75 (January), p. 17. 

They are being published to provide a comprehensive 
overview of activities in the field of aging throughout 
the country.) 


REGION IV (Atlanta) 
By The Hon. Martha T. Fitzgerald 


WHCA Governor’s Designee 
from South Carolina 


I’m sure you all hope I can follow the good 
advice of the lady going down the aisle after 
church. 

She came to the young minister who had a lit- 
tle plaster on his chin, and she looked at him and 
said, “Oh, did you have an accident?” 

“No ma’am,” he said, “I was shaving and think- 
ing about my sermon, and I cut my chin.” 

So she said, “Well, young man, take my advice 
and hereafter you think about your chin and cut 
your sermon and we'll all be better off.” 

I represent the Southeastern States: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. All of these States studied their 
situation on the aging before holding conferences 
and working up their recommendations. 


South.Carolina As An Example 


As an example, I’m going to tell you something 
of the organizational setup in my own State, 
which is fairly typical of the region. 

Although we’ve had many problems, and have 
had to come to headquarters—both to Washing- 
ton and to Atlanta—for help, we’ve tried to use 
that help to solve our own problems, rather than 
to throw those problems into the laps of the 
regional and national office. Briefly, then, this 
is our setup. 

We had, of course, the passage in the Legisla- 
ture of a Joint Resolution which provided for 
the Legislative Committee. 

That committee consists of two House mem- 
bers, two Senators, and three Governor’s ap- 
pointees. 

Then we selected an Advisory Committee of 17 
lay and professional people. They came together 


and met with the Legislative Committee, and out 


of that came several things: ) 


e Selection of a staff, beginning with an execu- 
tive secretary; ) 

e Organization of the counties; 

e Regional meetings; 

e The Statewide survey; 

e Formulation of our recommendations. 


Staff ) 


We were very fortunate to get a person who 
had just retired from the State Department of '! 
Education to take over the work of the executive 
secretary. Then we provided other staff person- 
nel as needed. 


County Organization 


We were told that if we could organize two- 
thirds of the counties of the State we would do 
an excellent job. We organized every single 4, 
county in the State. d 

We began with the Departments of Health, 4 
Education, and Welfare in each county, and then 
spread out to include other people. Every single gi: 
county was organized. So we’re ready to move gq 
on when the time comes to move. 
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Regional Meetings > Fe 


We then launched our State program by having 
seven regional meetings. These meetings were} ge 
attended by representatives from every county. hc 


an 
Survey 
Then we went about the survey. It was mad de 
in every county. ) 
Conference ins 
to 


Then we came together—pulling in all of the th 
recommendations from the counties at the Gover: 
nor’s Conference. 

One week prior to that, we had called in 22) 
people who had been chosen to lead discussion 
groups at the Governor’s Conference. ] 

One week after the Governor’s Conference, We hay 
called these 22 people together again, and they jus 
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discussed the findings and the recommendation aft 
and so on. fini 
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Recommendations com 
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After that, all of the recommendations came 
back to the Legislative Committee. We then care N 
fully went over all of the reports and gave ap! hop 
proval. chir 
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After these discussions, we had to rearrange 
the heads under which the recommendations were 
to be written up into permanent form. And then 
they were printed and made available. 


Now, we’ve been very happy over this success 
because we started almost from scratch—not only 
in my State of South Carolina, but in the other 
States in this region. None of us had a commit- 
tee or a commission on aging. 


Publicity 


We feel that one of the finest pieces of work 
that has gone on in connection with our organiza- 
tional setup has been the publicity we’ve had. 
We’ve had wonderful publicity, and the people 
all over the State are very, very much interested. 
We get it from all sides. 


I stayed last night in Columbia until 9 o’clock 
to attend the State Farm Bureau Meeting—and 
don’t you think those people aren’t interested. 
All organizations (for instance, the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs who are part of the or- 
ganizational setup) are interested in what we’re 
doing. 


Future 


What we have done, and the pride it has en- 
gendered in us, is nothing compared to what we 
hope will come of it in the way of future planning 
and organizational work. 


Our next step is to call together our WHCA 
delegates—24 from South Carolina. 


The Legislative Committee is also busily study- 
ing all of the recommendations and working 
towards preparation of legislation to carry out 
the things that we have found in our study. 


We are also looking towards enactment of 
legislation which will provide a permanent com- 
mission or committee in the State. 


I know there are many other things I could 
have hit on. Our report will go to the printer 
just as soon as I can get back home and look 
after it. All the other States in our region have 
finished theirs, and while I hate to have to give 
In to Alabama, I hold in my hand their excellent 
completed report. I’m very proud to be able to 
present that for your inspection. 


vee ° ‘ 

Now I’m going to give someone else time and 
hope that, like the minister, we can all study our 
chin and cut our sermon. 


REGION V (Chicago) 


By Miss S. Janice Kee 
WHCA Governor’s Designee 
from Wisconsin 


There are 348 WHCA delegates from this 
region, and we have sent ahead 524 recommenda- 
tions for consideration. 

Our preparation for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging in the Midwest has been a hard 
run, but an exciting one—a year-long race against 
deadlines. 


~ By summarizing five summaries (to give you 

the “highlights” of the “highlights’) I hope to 
stimulate your interest enough to read the full 
reports from our five States. Let me just sketch 
the major developments in State organization, in 
survey efforts, and local and State preparatory 
conferences. 


Organization 


MICHIGAN with at least ten years of organ- 
ized activity in aging at the State level (and 
INDIANA with its remarkably productive State 
Commission established in 1955) might have had 
something of a headstart in this year-long race. 
Michigan’s Inter-Departmental Committee to 
study problems of the aging began back in 1949. 
In 1950, a specially appointed Study Commission 
sponsored Michigan’s first State Conference. In 
1956, a Legislative Council on Problems of the 
Aging was established by law to work with the 
Interdepartmental Committee. 

In 1960, a bill to establish a permanent State 
Commission on Aging was finally passed. 

In WISCONSIN, a statutory Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Aging Population, established 
in 1957, was the result of the first of our three 
annual Governor’s Conferences on Aging. 

Until 1959, the ILLINOIS Public Aid Commis- 
sion had full responsibility for problems of the 
aging, but then an Advisory Council on the Im- 
provement of the Economic and Social Status of 
Older People was established by legislative act. 
This new Council is working with the Section on 
Aging of the Illinois Public Aid Commission. 

In 1959 the first Commission for the Aging 
and Aged was appointed by the Governor of 
OHIO. 


Surveys and Fact-Finding 


In its fact-finding efforts, MICHIGAN also had 
an advantage by having developed a body of facts 
during its almost ten years of work prior to 1958. 
A number of studies had been conducted by sev- 








eral universities. Legislative Council research 
reports (as in WISCONSIN) had already been 
made. 


In INDIANA, the State Board of Health (with 
a grant of $5,000 from the Commission on Aging) 
conducted a special study of county homes, and 
the State Health Department (as in MICHIGAN) 
has issued more general but excellent factual 
material. 


In ILLINOIS and OHIO, the county-committee 
approach was used in fact-gathering. 


Other States relied on statewide or regional 
subject-area committees to make factual reports. 
Only Ohio reported new survey activity among 
industries. 


Some State organizations contributed special 
surveys, as did, for example, Ohio’s recreation 
association. 


Local and State Conferences 


Between 18 and 20,000 people participated in 
Region V’s county, regional, and State confer- 
ences preparing for the White House Conference. 


In all cases except Wisconsin (perhaps because 
Wisconsin was settled at least in part by New 
Englanders who are inclined to do things a little 
differently), there has been the regular proces- 
sion of county meetings, regional meetings, and 
State meetings. 


ILLINOIS had 98 county meetings, six regional 
meetings, and one State conference in September. 


INDIANA had many local and county meet- 
ings, six regional meetings, two special statewide 
meetings, and finally, a Governor’s Conference in 
September. 


OHIO had 55 county meetings, which led di- 
rectly to the State Conference in September. 


MICHIGAN also had many local and county 
meetings, eleven regional meetings, and one big 
State Conference which, incidentally, was the 
13th in Michigan. 


WISCONSIN, on the other hand, held its State 
Conference early—in June 1960—and then, dur- 
ing September, had six so-called “reactor” meet- 
ings at the regional level. This was, in a sense, 
giving the regions a chance to talk back (or 
“react’”’) to the recommendations and working 
papers of the State Conference. We think this 
was a very good pattern. 


Summary 


I can see in the preparatory work of the Mid. 


western States notable recognition of the tremen. 
dous importance and meaning of qualified State 
leadership, both professional and lay, for provid- 
ing statewide planning, coordination and advice, 
and for recognizing the important responsibilities 
of the localities. 

We strongly endorse the principle of working 
through ewzisting agencies and organizations, 
rather than superimposing new statewide organi- 
zational structures to deal with the problems of 
aging. 

We believe, too, that the White House Confer. 
ence on Aging was not meant to be an end, but 
a means, a springboard for continuing follow-up 
programs that are now in process and on the 
planning boards. 





REGION VI (Kansas City) 


By Judge Fred J. Nichol 
WHCA Governor’s Designee 
from South Dakota 

Dr. Kent’s definition of a New Englander a 
“a person who thinks differently” might also b 
applicable to five of the seven States in Regia 
VI (and we, too, by the way, like to call ourselve 
the Midwest) because these five were somewhia 
out of step with the rest of the Nation on Noven: 
ber 8. 

But, seriously, I think we’re coming around- 
as a direct result of WHCA preparations in Kar 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Minnesota, North an 
South Dakota, and lowa—to be very much in st¢ 
with the rest of the Nation with our studies ¢ 
and concern for the needs and opportunities ¢ 
our aging population. 

We feel these three things are most significat’ 
in Region VI: 

e All seven States, without exception, af 
urging their legislatures to establish permanel! 
commissions on aging; 

e Emphasis has been heavy on voluntary * 
ganizations, church groups and others, and whé 
they can do apart from governmental responsib! 
ities; and 

e A unique effort has been made within 0 
seven States to try to find out what the elder 
people themselves want (through questionnair 
conducted by groups like the AAUW and othe! 
on a purely voluntary basis). 
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Establishing Commissions 


Although our States have a very high propor- 
tion of citizens over 65, only MINNESOTA has 
had a permanent Commission on the Aging. 


Yet Iowa is second in the Nation (according to 
the 1960 Census) with persons over 65; Missouri 
and Kansas are 5th and 6th; and we in South 
Dakota are well above the average. 


Every one of the seven States at their confer- 
ences recommended that a permanent commission 
for aging be continued in the future. I recognize 
that this isn’t the same as already having one 
(because their legislatures may or may not go 
along with these recommendations), but great 
steps have been taken in this area through the 
impetus given by White House Conference work. 


Non-Governmental Action 


I have observed, especially in South Dakota, 
that we don’t want to depend entirely upon Gov- 
ernment help. We are anxious to stimulate vol- 
untary organizations. 


Under the leadership principally of the 
churches, many new homes for the aging are be- 
ing established. In my own small town of 13,000 
population, we have two major denominational 
homes under construction. And I know that’s 
happening all over. 

We like to think in the “Middle West” that 
our average income is a little ahead of the aver- 
age income over the rest of the country, and that 
we need to look beyond problems of income main- 
tenance. Several of our States have made new 
efforts to honor the people over 65, our senior 
citizens, and new senior citizen organizations 
have been founded. 

In Taylor Caldwell’s recent book, The Listener, 
you'll find a chapter called “The Unhonored.” 
This is the story of an old scrubwoman whose 
husband died early and who had to bring up a 
family by herself. This old scrubwoman was 
still working at age 70; she had saved up enough 
through hard work to have a home and money in 
the bank; she could take care of financing her 
stay in an old-age home; and her grown-up chil- 
dren all married and prospered. But her children 
were ashamed of her because she still had to 
work. So it wasn’t a question of her going into 
a home; it was a question plain and simple of no 
longer being honored, as were her parents. 


I think it’s important that we do not lose sight 
of the fact that the problems we’re considering 
must be faced by voluntary organizations, by 
individuals and citizens, not just by Government. 


And we’ve made some progress: 


e In KANSAS, a Senior Citizens Club in 
Marion was the recipient of a Ford Foundation 
grant to carry on their important work. 


e In NEBRASKA, Douglas County (Omaha), 
the Medical Society requested the newly formed 
Division of Aging of Omaha’s United Community 
Services to conduct a study with the hope of estab- 
lishing a “Retirement Village” for recreation, 
rehabilitation, and education of senior citizens. 


e In MINNESOTA, a Ford Foundation grant 
has augmented State projects. 


e In MISSOURI, another Ford Foundation 
grant has made it possible to continue a study of 
the role of churches in the area of aging. 


e NORTH DAKOTA has given special recog- 
nition to a segment of their population with a 
conference on aging on one of their Indian reser- 
vations. 


e IOWA has been particularly active in or- 
ganizing county committees on aging as one of 
its primary goals. 


e SOUTH DAKOTA, with nine regional con- 
ferences, has been active in surveying the atti- 
tudes of its aging population. 


What the Elderly Want 


We’re really proud in Region VI of the attempt 
to obtain through questionnaires what the older 
citizens themselves want, what they feel. 


In five of our States, surveys have reached some 
7,000 senior citizens, with detailed questionnaires 
worked out by the University of Minnesota. In- 
dividual replies to these questionnaires, incident- 
ally, in many instances take from 45 minutes to 
an hour. 


While we have had an occasional complaint 
that we were being too “nosey,” it has been a 
very worthwhile effort to learn from the senior 
citizens themselves what they feel shvuld be done, 
and what they think is important. 


This is perhaps one of the unique features of 
the WHCA work in Region VI. 








REGION Vil (Dallas) 


By Mrs. Fannie Beard 


Arkansas Governor’s Commission on Aging 
P.O. Box 2981, Little Rock 


Louisiana 


This State has the only permanent commission 
on aging in our region. It was one of the first 
in the Nation. 

Detailed surveys were undertaken in New Or- 
leans, Baton Rouge, and in six parishes. Over 
225 people attended the Governor’s Conference. 
50 Mayor’s Committee on Aging were organized. 


New Mexico 


An excellent job of surveys and fact-finding 
reports was completed at both the State and 
county levels. 

Over 300 attended the Governor’s Conference. 

One of the most remarkable things about 
New Mexico was the establishment of 30 county 
committees out of a possible 33. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma was the first State—and I do say 
State—to complete its fact-finding reports and 
recommendations. Detailed surveys were con- 
ducted and 35 Mayor’s Committees and 77 rural 
committees were established. 

A survey is now going on to determine what 
the communities can do to control or prevent 
heart disease among the elderly. 


Texas 


Texas has conducted detailed surveys at both 
the State and county levels. One of their achieve- 
ments is the establishment of over 220 county 
committees on aging. 

You can’t get ahead of Texas. They had the 
largest Governor’s Conference in the region, with 
over 500 attending. Their fact-finding report 
is one of the most detailed we have seen. 


Arkansas 


Of course I’ve saved the best ’til last—Arkan- 
sas. 

We are fast becoming known as a State of older 
people—even the Iowans are moving down there 
to retire because we have something to offer. 

We have had the Governor behind us in every 
move we have made for the aging. He has said 
that aging is the greatest problem Arkansas has. 

Training for re-employment has gathered mo- 
mentum, and we also have two pilot training 
courses. 


We’re not proud of our illiteracy in Arkansas, 
and we’re trying to do something about it. At 
two pilot night school courses offering high school 
diplomas for the elderly, we had to set an enroll. 
ment limit of 80. And now they have 95 with 
a long waiting list. 

Newly established permanent local organiza. 
tions on aging, new nursing homes, housing de. 
velopments, senior citizens centers, pilot projects 
on “Senior Citizens Days” at county fairs, arts 
and crafts fairs, hobby shows, “Hire an Older 
Worker Week,” Senior Citizens Month—our ac. 
tivities are almost too numerous to list. And 
many of them are being duplicated in our sister 
States in the Southwest. 

With this interest generated all over the State, 
because we’ve had total effort, we’ve received co. 
operation from people you’d never dream would 
come out and help us. 

I’m speaking of Arkansas, but this I know 
represents all of the States in Region VII—and 
the rest of the United States as well. 





REGION Vill (Denver) 


By Mr. Glenn H. Johnson 
Utah Committee on Aging 
47 E South Temple, Salt Lake City 


Region VIII comprises the States of Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana. We're 
large in area, but small in population. 

Although we rank 39th to 49th in population 
among all the States, from 1960 Census popula 
tion figures just recently made available it is evi- 
dent that we are 8th, 10th, 27th, and 30th in per. 
centage of change. This tremendous change is' 
very much reflected in aging. 

I was struck with the variation in each of our 
five States (as has already been brought out by 
other regional reports) in their preparations for 
the White House Conference. Each State went 
about it in a very different fashion, because we 
have an entirely different type of organization i 
each State. 

Colorado was the only State in our regio 
which had a permanent commission on aging be 
fore WHCA preparation began. In the other 
States, the committees were appointed by the 
Governor, or, as in the case of Utah, established 
by the State legislature. 

The thing that struck me about this variatio 
in organization and in type of State autonom 
was that anyone who is concerned with “States 
Rights” and with retaining local autonomy— 
anyone who is afraid of more Federal intervel 
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tion in many areas—can take heart from what 
has occurred in our region. 

Each State was able to undertake its own pro- 
gram and has been able to work out its own prob- 
lems with very little “interference” from the 
Federal level. The Federal level has merely 
given us guidelines to follow. We have been able 
either to accept them or reject them. I believe 
this will probably continue after the White House 
Conference, and we will be able to continue to 
retain our States’ Rights with no more than 
“guidance” from the Federal Government. 


Now, a few highlights from each of our States: 


Wyoming 


Wyoming was very effective in working at the 
county level. County committees were organized 
in approximately 13 counties, and seven regional 
or county meetings were held. 

The Governor was involved in some way in all 
activities. He has estimated that 20% of Wyom- 
ing’s total population was involved in one way or 
another with preparation for the WHCA. Par- 
ticularly effective inter-agency cooperation and 
much use of mass media also marked Wyoming’s 
efforts. Wyoming’s publications were very good 
and more extensive than any I have seen to date. 


Idaho 


Idaho has been particularly effective in working 
with voluntary organizations. A State Confer- 
ence on Aging, attended by approximately 145 
people, was held in June. Since then they have 
had a succession of programs, forums, and work- 
shops on aging throughout the State. Church 
groups and women’s organizations are especially 
interested, and in Boise alone three additional 
senior citizen groups were formed. 

The value of Idaho’s Commission on Aging as 
a central information source has been thoroughly 
proven. Requests are received regularly for pro- 
gram material and program suggestions. They 
have given talks and demonstrations throughout 
the State. And they’ve had excellent coverage in 
newspaper stories. In almost all instances 
throughout our region the publicity has been 
wonderful. The Idaho State Conference affirmed 
the need for a coordinating agency to continue 
to disseminate information on aging. 


Colorado 


Colorado, the only State with an established, 
permanent commission, had a headstart on the 
rest of us. 


They named five subcommittee chairmen to 
head a statewide survey in major topics. Each of 
these topics was “researched” on a Congressional 
District basis, and the District recommendations 
were voted on at the State Conference. Partici- 
pation in this study at all levels was good; ap- 
proximately 600 people attended the final State 
Conference. 

They submitted many outstanding reports, es- 
pecially “Financing of Hospital and Medical Care 
of the Aged.” 


Montana 


Montana, having decided on seven areas of 
study, set up 56 county committees. Forty of 
these county committees were active. Six re- 
gional conferences coordinated the studies and 
activities of the active counties. 

Montana had difficulties of organization and 
coordination because of the vast distances and 
climatic conditions and terrain. It’s like they 
say out there, “Montana is made up of miles and 
miles of miles and miles.” But despite this real 
handicap, there have been real results. 

Perhaps the main accomplishment or result 
has been a general new awareness of problems of 
aging throughout the State, and the hope of a 
carryover to a permanent program. Two local 
permanent committees will continue, and they 
have also recommended the establishment of a 
permanent State organization. 


Utah 


Utah’s organizational strength reaped the 
fruits of dedicated efforts by 15 subcommittee 
chairmen, and some 250 subcommittee members, 
who did the work at the local levels. We had no 
political influences. 

We had a general committee who set the pol- 
icies. Under them was a three-man coordinating 
committee. But our success, we feel, was mainly 
the result of hand-picking subcommittee mem- 
bers and qualified chairmen. We involved the 
most capable and conscientious people we could 
find in the State, and they really came through 
for us. 

With our five regional conferences, and our 
State conference (attended by some 300 persons) 
we involved all sections of the State. When we 
say 300 persons attended a conference in Salt 
Lake, it would probably be comparable to 1500 
in Maryland. So you’ve got to look at this on 
a comparative basis. 

As yet we feel that our work has only begun. 
We’re hoping and working for a permanent State 
committee to be set up by our Legislature, and 
from there on we expect to make great strides. 








REGION IX (San Francisco) 


By Mrs. Albert M. G. Russell 
WHCA Governor’s Designee 
from California 


Alaska 


Alaska formed its Committee on Aging with 
two objectives in mind: 

e@ to be advisory to the Governor on problems 
of aging, and 

e to represent the various communities in the 
State. 

The State Conference at Fairbanks, due to the 
tremendous distances, had limited attendance. 
But each committee member brought factual data 
from his area, and proposed recommendations 
from his own community. 


Arizona 


Arizona preceded its State Conference with a 
series of institutes and public meetings, which 
furnished valuable background material for con- 
sideration at the State Conference. And follow- 
ing the State Conference, another public meeting 
with workshops on the major problems was held 
in Phoenix. 

There have been other meetings in Arizona: 
workshops on housing, income maintenance, 
health and medical care, social services, religion, 
and recreation—and a senior citizen barbecue. 


Hawaii 


Attendance at the Hawaii State Conference 
was excellent. Afterwards, the State Commis- 
sion on Aging agreed on a program to furnish 
more information and arouse interest in the other 
islands—other than Oahu. 

An interesting feature of the Hawaii WHCA 
delegate meetings was that the public was invited 
to participate—thus spreading information 
throughout the islands. 


Nevada 


Nevada held a series of regional conferences 
in preparation for its State conference. In addi- 
tion, each community furnished factual data for 
use at the State Conference and in the State Re- 
port. Several State committees at the State level 
also prepared material. 


Oregon 

Oregon preceded its April 1960 State confer- 
ence with a series of District conferences. Since 
the State conference, the State Council on Aging 
has established a fine public information program 
on State and national activities to reach all 
Oregon communities. 


Washington 


The State of Washington held a State confer. 
ence a few days earlier than Oregon. It was 
preceded by a series of statewide regional con. 
ferences. These regional conferences were struc. 
tured exactly like the State conference, using the 
“buzz session” technique, with tables of 10-12 
people discussing each of the major subject areas, 

Washington followed up on the State confer. 
ence recommendations through a series of re 
gional meetings with members of the Governor’s 


Council on Aging. 


California 


If you have ever heard a Californian speak, 
you know there is nothing bigger or better than 
something that is done in California. 

Our State conference in October was the larg. 
est of all of the States. 

We had just under 3,000 delegates. We limited 
this number twice: in the nominees for invita- 
tions, and in the invitations actually sent out. 
But this was a very difficult thing to do, because 
we have a great deal of interest and enthusiasm 
in California. 

There were many county meetings, regional 
meetings, and city meetings of all types, at many 
of which anyone might come and discuss prob- 
lems. 

Another prelude to our State conference wa: 
a special survey of leisure-time activities in 
California. There are over 350 programs, nd 
including individual Golden Age Clubs, Grand. 
mother Cluks, etc. These leisure-time program: 
are sponsored not only by State or community or 
ganizations and by volunteer organizations, but i! 
many cases by the senior citizens themselves. 

Governor Brown and the Citizens’ Advisor; 
Committee on Aging are endeavoring to find solv- 
tions for the problems of aging in Californi 
through local action and through legislature pro 
cedure. 

Among the many follow-up meetings of tht 
White House Conference on Aging will be om 
held by the California Association for Healt! 
and Welfare in May 1961. The California Feé 
eration of Women’s Clubs is distributing informé 
tion on the recommendations from our State cot 
ference and from the WHCA. The Norther 
California-Nevada Council of Churches also ! 
planning to help. 

Our many local conferences seem to have é& 
gendered a tremendous enthusiasm and an eft 
phasis on follow-through and continuity that ! 
of tremendous importance to all of us. 
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Portland, Oregon: 


Church Leadership Training Project 


By Mrs. Eva F. Klein, Chairman, Senior Citizen Com- 
mittee, Greater Portland Council of Churches, 6004 NE 


Sacramento St, Portland 13. 


——_a 





Photo courtesy of Greater Portland Council of Churches 
Portland Senior Citizen Leadership Training Seminar 


When and how can a church start 
a group for senior adults? 

Should a survey of needs be made? 

If a church does not need or want 
another group, how can the needs of 
seniors members best be met? 


If a church starts a senior group 
and is not a success, why did it fail? 

These were the questions which 
came to the office of the Greater Port- 
land Council of Churches, and which 
led to the formation of our Senior 
Citizen Committee in February 1958. 


Learning Better Methods 

The Committee soon found out that 
learning better methods would be im- 
portant, and that the sharing of find- 
ings, the exchange of information, the 
pooling of experience, and mutual 
support in trying out new projects 
would be necessary if the church pro- 
grams for older adults were to 
progress, 

The answering of many recurring 
questions on an individual basis was 
impractical and uneconomical. 

An Instructional Group 

After considerable study, the Com- 
mittee decided on an_ instructional 
group, which was organized for the 


long-established annual Church Coun- 
cil leadership training school held 
during January-February. 


In 1959, at the 36th annual school, 
the Senior Citizen Committee an- 
nounced its first leadership training 
group, “A Seminar—Older People in 
the Church.” 


The carefully worded purpose of 
this first effort was “To help pastors, 
directors of Christian education and 
lay leaders to develop an environment 
in which older adults will be recog- 
nized, respected and loved, in which 
they may find satisfying relation- 
ships; in which they may be useful 
and active according to their capaci- 
ties; and, in which they may con- 
tinue their education and spiritual 
growth in every year of life.” 


Overwhelming Response 

The response to this first group 
was overwhelming. The seminar did 
much to stimulate new activities in 
many local churches. 


Two excellent persons had led this 
1959 beginning, Mrs. Clifford Zol- 
linger and Miss Faye Steinmetz. The 
Rev. N. Eugene Kirchner, a _ local 
pastor with college teaching experi- 
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ence, and Mr. Arnold Ramer, an edu- 
cational director, also assisted greatly 
in “coordinating” other groups for 
the Committee. 


Two Types of Classes 


This first experience showed the 
need for at least two types of classes: 


© For present and potential lead- 
ers of senior citizens, and 

® For senior adults themselves. 
The first type of class also empha- 
sized preparation for retirement and 
solicited members in their forties. 


So, during the 1960 school, two 
groups along these lines were held 
with good success. And from the 1960 
experience, the Committee learned 
that transportation for senior adults 
at night was an acute problem in a 
city with limited public facilities and 
with almost total dependence on 
private cars. 


1961 Developments 


During this current 1961 “school,” 
the class for senior citizens them- 
selves is being given during the 
afternoon, with improved interest and 
participation. 

First hour of this afternoon ses- 
sion is usually a short play, a lecture, 
or talk by resource person; with dis- 
cussion during the next hour. These 
hours are divided by a “social hour,” 
with various senior church groups 
acting as hosts. Thus we have added 
a social as well as a learning experi- 
ence. Results are even better than 
anticipated. 


Woodburning on Sailcloth 


A retired steamship captain shared 
his unique hobby of woodburning on 
sailcloth with several of our training 
groups. Members of one seminar 
were able to suggest more than a 
dozen ways such an activity could 
be used in program planning for 
church groups—as a “subject” for a 
creative writing class, for instance, 
or as an effective way to refurbish a 
worship center. 


The Committee through these 
training groups has also developed 
practical techniques for getting in- 
formation about new projects and 
methods to the various member 
churches, and for stimulating the 
churches to develop new programs 
and improve existing plans for older 
men and women. 








“The Older Person And The Family 
In the Perspective Of Jewish Tradition” 


By Dr. Abraham J. Heschel, Professor of Jewish Ethics and Mysticism, 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York. 


A Paper presented at the White House Conference on Aging during the 
January 9 Special Evening Meeting on “The Older Person and Family Life.” 
Already widely quoted, this Paper has made such an impression on those who 
have heard and read it, that there has been an unprecedented demand for 


copies. 


It is reprinted in Aging with the author’s permission, including 


author’s additions and revision of the text released at the WHCA. 


I see the sick and the despised, the 
defeated and the bitter, the rejected 
and the lonely. I see them clustered 
together and alone. I hear them pray 
for the release that comes with death 
or clinging to a hope for somebody’s 
affection that does not come to pass. 
I see them deprived and forgotten, 
masters yesterday, outcasts today. 

What we owe the old is reverence, 
but all they ask for is consideration, 
attention, not to be discarded, for- 
gotten. What they deserve is prefer- 
ence, yet we do not even grant them 
equality. 

One father finds it possible to sus- 
tain a dozen children, yet a dozen 
children find it impossible to sustain 
one father. 

Perhaps this is the most embarras- 
sing aspect of the situation. The care 
for the old is regarded as an act of 
charity rather than as the supreme 
privilege. 

In the never dying utterance of the 
Ten Commandments, the God of Israel 
did not proclaim: Honor Me, Revere 
Me. He proclaimed instead: Revere 
your father and your mother. There 
is no reverence for God without rever- 
ence for father and mother. 

Father and mother are always 
older, more advanced in years. But 
is being advanced in years to be con- 
sidered an advance or a retreat? 

Ours is a twin-problem: The atti- 
tude of society to the old and old age 
as well as the attitude of the old to 
being old. 

According to Jewish tradition, rev- 
erence for the old takes precedence 
over reverence for God. And rever- 
ence is a matter of the heart as well 
as endeavor and action; a matter that 
calls upon our sensitivity, imagina- 
tion and initiative as well as con- 
science and compassion. 

The typical attitude to old age is 
characterized by fear, confusion, ab- 
surdity, self-deception, and dishon- 
esty. It is painful and bizarre. Old 


age is something we are all anxious 
to attain. However, once attained we 
consider it a defeat, a form of capital 
punishment. Enabling us to reach 
old age, medical science may think it 
gave us a blessing; however, we con- 
tinue to act as if it were a disease. 
More money and time are spent on 
the art of concealing the signs of old 
age than on the art of dealing with 
heart disease and cancer. You find 
more patients in the beauty parlors 
than in the hospitals. We would 
rather be bald than grey. A white 
hair is an abomination. Being old is 
a defeat, something to be ashamed of. 
Authenticity and honesty of existence 


are readily exchanged for false 
luster, for camouflage, sham, and de- 
ception. 


may destroy the 
may cost a 


A grey hair 
chance for promotion, 
salesman his job and_ inwardly 
alienate a son from his father. The 
fear of being considered old has be- 
come a traumatic obsession. Only 
very few people are endowed with the 
rare and supreme courage to admit 
their true age without embarrass- 
ment. With the rest of us, courage 
and honesty go underground when the 
question of age is discussed. The 
most delightful resolution this Con- 
ference could pass would be to elimi- 
nate from now on any mention of the 
date of birth from the birth certifi- 
cate. 

A vast amount of human misery, as 
well as enormous cultural and spirit- 
ual damage, are due to these twin 
phenomena of our civilization: the 
contempt for the old and the trau- 
matic fear of getting old. Monotheism 
has acquired a new meaning: the 
one and only thing that counts is 
being young. Youth is our god, and 
being young is divine. To be sure, 
youth is a very marvelous thing. 
However, the cult of youth is idolatry. 
Abraham is the grand old man, but 
the legend of Faust is pagan. 
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What is necessary is a revision 
of attitudes and conceptions. Old age 
is not a defeat but a victory, not a 
punishment, but a privilege. In edu. 
cation we stress the importance of 
the adjustment of the young to so. 
ciety. 

Our task is to call for the adjust. 
ment of society to the old. 

By what standards do we measure 
culture? It is customary to evaluate 
a nation by the magnitude of its 
scientific contributions or the quality 
of its artistic achievements. Yet the 
true standard is the extent to which 
reverence, compassion, justice are to 
be found in the daily lives of a whole 
people, not only in the acts of isolated 
individuals. 

Culture is a style of living com. 
patible with the grandeur of being 
human. , 

The test of a people is how it be 
haves toward the old. It is easy to 
love children. Even tyrants and 
dictators make a point of being fond 
of children. But the affection and 
care for the old, the incurable, the 
helpless, are the true gold mines of 
a people. 

In our own days, a new type of fear 
has evolved in the hearts of men; 
the fear of medical bills. In the 
spirit of the principle that reverence 
for the old takes precedence ove 
reverence for God, we are compelled 
to confess that a nation should bk 
ready to sell, if necessary the treas 
ures from its art-collections and the 
sacred objects from its houses 
worship in order to help one sick man 

Is there anything as holy, as urgent 
as noble, as the effort of the whol 
nation to provide medical care fa 
the old? 

This is one of the great Biblical ir 
sights: the needs of the _ sufferin 
humanity are a matter of personal 4 
well as public responsibility. Th 
representatives of the community at 
held responsible for the neglect ¢ 
human life, if they have failed 
provide properly for those in nee 
The ancient sages realized that ! 
was not enough to trust to individus 
benevolence, and that care for th 
sick was a responsibility of the com 
munity. 

It is in accord with this traditie 
that leading representatives of # 
major religious organizations hat 
endorsed the principle of governme 
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responsibility and the use of the So- 
cial Security mechanism as the most 
effective medium for dealing with 
the problem of medical care for the 
aged. 

It is marvelous indeed that for the 
first time in history, our society is 
ready and able to provide for the ma- 
terial needs of its senior citizens. Yet 
in addition to the problem of mate- 
rial security we must face the prob- 
lem of psychological and _ spiritual 
security. 

e How to save the old from de- 
spondency, despair? 

© How to lend beauty to being old? 

© How to regain the authenticity 
of old age? 

Old age is a major challenge to the 
individual; it takes both wisdom and 
strength not to succumb to it. Ac- 
cording to all the standards we em- 
ploy socially as well as privately, the 
aged person is condemned as inferior. 
In terms of manpower he is a lia- 
bility, a burden, a drain on our re- 
sources. Conditioned to operate as a 
machine for making and spending 
money, with all other relationships 
dependent upon its efficiency, the mo- 
ment the machine is out of order and 
beyond repair, one begins to feel like a 
ghost without a sense of reality. The 
aged may be described as a person 
who does not dream anymore, devoid 
of ambition, living in fear of losing 
his status. Regarding himself as a 
person who has outlived his useful- 
ness, he feels as if he had to apolo- 
gize for being alive. 

The tragedy is that old age comes 
upon us as a shock for which we are 
unprepared. If life is defined exclu- 
sively in terms of functions and ac- 
tivities, is it still worth living when 
these functions and activities are 
sharply curtailed? 

The tragedy, I repeat, is that most 
of us are unprepared for old age. 
We know a great deal about what to 
do with things, even what to do with 
people; we hardly know what to do 
with ourselves. We know how to act 
in public; we do not know what to 
do in privacy. 

Old age involves the problem of 
what to do with privacy. 

While we do not officially define old 
age as a second childhood, some of 
the programs we devise are highly 
effective in helping the aged to be- 
come children. The preoccupation 


with games and hobbies, the over- 
emphasis upon recreation, while cer- 
tainly conducive to eliminating bore- 
dom temporarily, hardly contribute to 
inner strength. The effect is rather 
a pickled existence, preserved in brine 
with spices. 

© What is the role of recreation 
in the life of the aged? 

® Is it merely to serve as a sub- 
stitute for work one has done in 
earlier years? 

It seems to me that recreation is 
serving a different purpose, and that 
an over-indulgence in recreational ac- 
tivities aggravates rather than amel- 
iorates a condition it is trying to deal 
with, namely, the trivialization of ex- 
istence. In the past it was ritual and 
prayer that staved off that danger. 

For thousands of years human ex- 
istence was not simply confined to 
the satisfaction of trivial needs. 
Through prayer and ritual man was 
able to remain open to the wonder 
and mystery of existence, to lend a 
tinge of glory to daily deeds. 

Modern man has discarded ritual, 
failed to learn the art of prayer, but 
found a substitute for both in occupa- 
tional routine. He severed all rela- 
tions to God, to the cosmos, or even 
to his people, but became engrossed 
in the search for success and the ex- 
citement of success took the place of 
inspiration. Upon his retirement 
from labor or business, hobbies and 
the country club or golf take the place 
of church, synagogue, ritual, and 
prayer. 

This, then, is the fact: games and 
hobbies have become a substitute for 
ritual, not only for work. Should 
we not clearly distinguish between 
recreation as a substitution and re- 
creation as a solution? 

What are the basic spiritual ills 
of old age? The sense of inner empti- 
ness and boredom, the sense of being 
useless to, and rejected by, family and 
society, loneliness and the fear of 
time. Let us analyze the root as well 
as the cure of these ills. 

Old age is an age of anguish. 

The only answer to the age of an- 
guish is a sense of significant being. 

The sense of significant being is a 
thing of the spirit. Stunts, buffers, 
games, hobbies, slogans are all eva- 
sions. What is necessary is an ap- 
proach, a getting close to the sources 
of the spirit. Not the suppression of 
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the sense of futility, but its solution; 
not reading material to while away 
one’s time, but learning to exalt one’s 
faculties; not entertainment, but cele- 
bration. 

To attain a sense of significant be- 
ing we must learn to be involved in 
thoughts that are ahead of what we 
already comprehend, to be involved in 
deeds that will generate higher moti- 
vations. 

There is a level of existence where 
one cannot think anymore in terms of 
self-centered needs and satisfactions, 
where the problem that cannot be 
silenced is: 

® Who needs me? 

© Who needs mankind? 

© How does one relate himself to a 
source of ultimate meaning? 

The cry for such relatedness which 
gains intensity with old age is a 
cry for a referent that transcends 
personal existence. It is not experi- 
enced as a need from within but as a 
situation of being exposed to a de- 
mand from without. 

Significant being is not measured 
by the amount of needs that agitate 
a person but by the intensity and 
depth of the response to a wisdom in 
relation to which our minds are an 
after-thought, by the discovery that 
the moment to come is an anticipation, 
an expectation, waiting to receive our 
existence. Significant being means ex- 
periencing moments of time as a com- 
prehension which embraces us. 

What a person lives by is not only 
a sense of belonging but also a sense 
of indebtedness. The need to be 
needed corresponds to a fact: some- 
thing is asked of man, of every man. 
Getting older must not be taken to 
mean a process of suspending the re- 
quirements and commitments under 
which a person lives. To be is to obey. 
A person must never cease to be. 

Our work for the aged is handi- 
capped by our clinging to the dog- 
matic belief in the immutability of 
man. We conceive of his inner life 
as a closed system, as an automatic, 
unilinear, irreversible process which 
cannot be altered, and of old age as a 
stage of stagnation into which a per- 
son enters with his habits, follies, and 
prejudices. To be “good” to the old is 
to cater to their‘prejudices and short- 
comings. 

May I suggest that man’s potential 
for change and growth is much 








greater than we are willing to admit 
and that old age be regarded not as 
the age of stagnation but as the age 
of opportunities for inner growth? 

The years of old age may enable us 
to attain the high values we failed 
to sense, the insights we have missed, 
the wisdom we ignored. 

They are indeed formative years, 
rich in possibilities to unlearn the 
follies of a lifetime, to see through 
inbred self-deceptions, to deepen un- 
derstanding and compassion, to widen 
the horizon of honesty, to refine the 
sense of fairness. 

One ought to enter old age the way 
one enters the senior year at a uni- 
versity, in exciting anticipation of 
consummation, of the summing-up and 
consummation. Rich in perspective 
and experienced in failure, the old 
person is capable of shedding preju- 
dices and the fever of vested interests. 
He does not see anymore in every 
fellow man a person who stands in 
his way, and competitiveness may 
cease to be his way of thinking. 

What the nation needs is senior 
universities, universities for the aged 
where men should teach the poten- 
tially wise, where the purpose of 
learning is not a career, but where 
the purpose of learning is learning 
itself. 

The goal is not to keep the old man 
busy but to remind him that every 
moment is an opportunity for great- 
ness. Inner purification is at least as 
important as hobbies and recreation. 
The elimination of resentments, of 
residues of bitterness, of jealousies 
and wrangling, is certainly a goal for 
which one must strive. 

Just as many homes for the aging 
now have a Director of Recreation or 
a Director of Activities, so they 
should have a Director of Intellectual 
Activities or a Director of Learning. 

I am conscious of speaking to 
scholars and experts in the field, to 
people who carry out work of the 
highest quality day by day. It is with 
your permission that I ask you to con- 
sider not only the present-day situa- 
tion but also the problems that will 
emerge in the decades to come. 

These problems arise at an early 
age. Only very few people realize 
that it is in-the days of our youth 
that we prepare ourselves for old age. 

This is an imperative we must be 
conscious of even in youth. Prepare 


spiritually for old age and learn how 
to cultivate it. It is an age of great 
spiritual opportunities, the age of 
completion rather than decay. The 
ancient equation of old age and wis- 
dom is far from being a misconcep- 
tion. However, age is no guarantee 
for wisdom. A Hebrew proverb 
maintains: “A wise old man the older 
he gets the wiser he becomes, a vulgar 
old man the older he gets the less 
wise he becomes.” People are anxious 
to save up financial means for old 
age; they should also be anxious to 
prepare a spiritual income for old 
age. That ancient principle—listen 
to the voice of the old—becomes 
meaningless when the old have noth- 
ing meaningful to say. Wisdom, 
maturity, tranquillity do not come all 
of a sudden when we retire from 
business. Lectures ought to be 
offered in public schools about the 
virtues that come to fruition, about 
the wisdom and peace that arrive in 
old age. 

One of the major ills of old age as 
well as one of the roots of the gen- 
eral fear of old age is the fear of 
time. It is like living on a craggy 
ridge over a wide abyss. 

Time is the only aspect of existence 
which is completely beyond man’s con- 
trol. 

He may succeed in conquering 
space, and sending satellities around 
the moon, but time remains immune to 
his power; no man can bring back a 
moment gone by. Being used to deal- 
ing with things he can manage, the en- 
counter with time is the most stun- 
ning shock that comes to man. In 
his younger years, he is too busy to 
react to it; it is in old age that time 
may become a nightmare. 


We are all infatuated with the 
splendor of space, with the grandeur 
of things of space. “Thing” is a cate- 
gory that lies heavy on our minds, 
tyrannizing all our thoughts. Our 
imagination tends to mold all con- 
cepts in its image. In our daily lives 
we attend primarily to that which the 
senses are spelling out for us; to what 
the eyes perceive, to what the fingers 
touch. Reality to us is thinghood, 
consisting of substances that occupy 
space; even God is conceived by most 
of us as a thing. 


The result of our thingness is our 
blindness to all reality that fails to 
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identify itself as a thing, as a matter 
of fact. This is obvious in our under. 
standing of time, which, being thing. 
less and insubstantial, appears to us 
as if it has no reality. 

Indeed, we know what to do with 
space but do not know what to do 
about time, except to make it sub 
servient to space, or to while it away 
to kill time. However, time is life, 
and to kill time is to murder. 

Most of us seem to labor for the 
sake of things of space. As a result 
we suffer from a deeply rooted dread 
of time and stand aghast when com- 
pelled to look into its face. Time to 
us is sarcasm, a slick treacherous 
monster with a jaw like a furnace 
incinerating every moment of our 
lives. Shrinking, therefore, from fac- 
ing time, we escape for shelter to 
things of space. The intentions we 
are unable to carry out we deposit in 
space; possessions become symbols of 
our repressions, jubilees of frustra- 
tions. But things of space are not 
fireproof; they only add fuel to the 
flames. 

Is the joy of possession an antidote 
to the terror of time which grows to 
be a dread of inevitable death’ 
Things, when magnified, are forgeries 
of happiness, they are a threat to our! 
very lives; we are more harassed than 
supported by the Frankensteins of 
spatial things. 

Most of us do not live in time but 
run away from it; we do not see its 
face, but its make-up. The past is 
either forgotten or preserved as 4 
cliché, and the present moment is 
either bartered for a silly trinket, or 
beclouded by false anticipations. The 
present moment is a zero, and so is 
the next moment, and a vast stretch 
of life turns out to be a series of 
zeros, with no real number in front. 

Blind to the marvel of the present, 
moment, we live with memories of 
moments missed, and in anxiety about 
an emptiness that lies ahead. We art 
totally unprepared when the problem 
strikes us in its unmitigated form. 

It is impossible for man to shirk 
the problem of time. The more Wt, 
think the more we realize; we cannot 
conduct time through space. We cal 
only master time in time. 

Time is man’s most important fro 
tier, the advance region of our agt 
a region where man’s true freedo® 
lies. 
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Space divides us, time unites us. 

We wage wars over things of space. 

The treasures of time lie open to 
every man. 

Time has independent ultimate sig- 
nificance; it is of more majesty and 
more provocative of awe than even 
a sky studded with stars. Gliding 
gently in the most ancient of all 
splendors, it tells so much more than 
space can say in its broken language 
of things, playing symphonies upon 
the instruments of isolated beings, 
unlocking the earth and making it 
happen. 

Time is the process of creation, and 
things of space are results of crea- 
tion. When looking at space we see 
the products of creation; when in- 
tuiting time we hear the process of 
creation. Things of space exhibit a 
deceptive independence. They show 
off a veneer of limited permanence. 
Things created conceal the Creator. 

It is the dimension of time wherein 
man meets God, wherein man becomes 
aware that every instant is an act of 
creation, a Beginning, opening up 
new roads for ultimate realizations. 

Time is the presence of God in the 
world of space, and it is within time 
that we are able to sense the unity of 
all beings. 

Time is perpetual, perpetual nov- 
elty. Every moment is a new arrival, 
a new bestowal. Just to be is a bless- 
ing, just to live is holy. 

The moment is the marvel; it is in 
evading it that boredom begins that 
ends in despair. 

Old age has the vicious tendency of 
depriving a person of the present. 
The aged thinks of himself as belong- 
ing to the past. But it is precisely 
the openness to the present that he 
must strive for. 

He who lives with a sense for the 
Presence knows that to get older does 
not mean to lose time but rather to 
gain time. And, he also knows that 
in all his deeds, the chief task of man 
is to sanctify time. All it takes to 
sanctify time is God, a soul, and a 
moment. And the three are always 
here. 

It is still considered proper to ex- 
pect that the first responsibility in 
planning for the senior citizen rests 
with the family. Such expectation 
presupposes the concept of a family 
which is not only an economic unit 


but also an interplay of profoundly 
personal relations. It thinks of the 
family not only as a process of living 
together but also of a series of de- 
cisive acts and events in which all 
members are involved and by which 
they are inwardly affected. 

What is characteristic of the mod- 
ern family is that on the level of 
profound personal experience parents 
and children live apart. The experi- 
ences shared at home are perfunctory 
rather than creative. In the past, it 
was the role of the father to lead the 
children through moments of exalta- 
tion. Whatever stood out as vener- 
able and lofty was associated with the 
father. Now we are entering a so- 
cial structure in which the father is 
becoming obsolete, and in which there 
are only three ages; childhood, ado- 
lescence, and old age. 

The husband of the mother is not 
a father, he is a regular guy, a play- 
mate for the boys, engaged in the 
same foibles and subject to similar 
impulses. Since he neither represents 
the legacy of the past nor is capable 
of keeping pace with the boys in the 
pursuit of the future, his status is 
rather precarious. 

Children today experience their 
highest moments of exaltation in a 
children’s world, in which there is 
no room for parents. But unless a 
fellowship of spiritual experience is 
reestablished the parent will remain 
an outsider to the child’s soul. This 
is one of the. beauties of the human 
spirit: We appreciate what we share, 
we do not appreciate what we re- 
ceive. 

Friendship, affection is not acquired 
by giving presents. Friendship, affec- 
tion comes about by two people shar- 
ing a significant moment, by having 
an experience in common. You do 
not attain the affection of your teen- 
age son by giving him an expensive 
car. 

It is not necessary for man to sub- 
mit to the constant corrosion of his 
finest sensibilities and to accept as 
inevitable the liquidation of the in- 
ner man. It is within the power of 
man to save the secret substance that 
holds the world of man together. 

The real bond between two genera- 
tions is the insights they share, the 
appreciation they have in common, 
the moments of inner experience in 
which they meet. A parent is not 
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only an economic provider, playmate, 
shelter, and affection. 

A human being is in need of secur- 
ity, but he is also in need of inspira- 
tion, of exaltation and a transcendent 
meaning of existence. And to a child, 
the parent represents the inspiration, 
the exaltation and the meaning. To 
my child I am either the embodiment 
or the distortion of the spirit. No 
book, no image, no symbol can replace 
my role in the imagination and the 
recesses of my child’s soul. 

It is easy to speak about the things 
we are committed to; it is hard to 
communicate the commitment itself. 
It is easy to convey the resentments 
we harbor; it is hard to communicate 
the praise, the worship, the sense of 
the ineffable. 

We have nearly lost the art of con- 
veying to our children our ability to 
cherish the things that cannot be 
quantified. 

This, then, is a most urgent ,prob- 
lem: How to convey the inexpressible 
legacy, the moments of insight, how 
to invoke unconditional commitment 
to justice and compassion, a sensitiv- 
ity to the stillness of the holy, an at- 
tachment to sacred words? 

There is no human being who does 
not carry a treasure in his soul; a 
moment of insight, a memory of love, 
a dream of excellence, a call to wor- 
ship. 

We must seek ways to overcome the 
traumatic fear of being old, preju- 
dice, discrimination against those ad- 
vanced in years. All men are created 
equal, including those advanced in 
years. Being old is not necessarily 
the same as being stale. The effort 
to restore the dignity of old age will 
depend upon our ability to revive the 
equation of old age and wisdom. Wis- 
dom is the substance upon which the 
inner security of the old will forever 
depend. But the attainment of wis- 
dom is the work of a lifetime. 

Old men need a vision, not only 
recreation. 

Old men need a dream, not only a 
memory. 

It takes three things to attain a 
sense of significant being: 

® God 

© A Soul 

© A Moment. 

The three are always here. 

Just to be is a blessing, just to live 

is holy. 
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Dr. Martin M. Cummings and Mr. Robert H. 
Grant have been selected for appointment to the 
two top positions in the Office of International 
Research at the Public Health Service’s National 
Institutes of Health. Dr. Cummings is scheduled 
to assume direction of the new office on July 1. 
Mr. Grant has been designated Assistant Chief. 


Dr. Cummings has been Chairman and Profes- 
sor of the Department of Microbiology at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Medical School since 1959. 


Mr. Grant for the past year has been on leave 
from his regular post as Executive Officer of the 
National Heart Institute to serve as Director of 
DHEW’s Special Staff on Aging. 


The Office of International Research will be re- 
sponsible for coordinating all international re- 
search activities of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Mr. Warren Roudebush has been designated as 
Acting Director of the Special Staff on Aging. 


To present to the public a greater awareness of 
the “potentialities” of older citizens, a new and 
exciting format has been advanced for the 15th 
anniversary of the Annual New York Hobby Show 
for Older Persons (May 1, and May 6-8), spon- 
sored by the Community Council of Greater New 
York. 

This year’s Hobby Show is divided into three 
sections: 

® May 1: A luncheon, demonstrations, and two 
morning workshops at the Hotel Statler-Hilton 
are scheduled concurrently with a one-day exhibi- 
tion of Agencies’ and Individuals’ handicrafts; 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk will be the luncheon speaker. 


© May 6-7: “Performing arts’ hobbyists are 
presenting two variety shows, “Serenade to 
Spring.” 


*For a period of several weeks prior to the 
Hobby Show, exhibits of the hobbyists’ arts and 
crafts are being placed in banks, libraries, and 
stores throughout the city’s five boroughs. 

For information: Helen R. Barnes, Director, 
Hobby Show for Older Persons, 345 E 45 St. 
NYC 17. 

* 

Norman Sprague has been named consultant on 
Employment and Retirement for The National 
Council on Aging (345 E 46 St., NYC 17), suc-, 
ceeding Charles E. Haines. 

Mr. Sprague joined The Council on March 6, 
after having served simultaneously as research 
assistant to the Commissioner of the New Jersey 
Department of Labor and Industry and as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Chairman of the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine, Seton Hall Col- 
lege of Medicine. 

Prior to that, Mr. Sprague was assistant to the 
Director of the New Jersey Division of Aging. 














Mr. and Mrs. Edward Collins, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, are the first purchasers of a “House of 
Freedom” in Ridgewood Mountain Village, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

The “House of Freedom” was designed and a 
sample was built for the White House Conference 
on Aging (see Aging 74, p. 13). It was co-spon- 
sored by the Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
and the American Association of Retired Persons- | 
National Retired Teachers Association to provide 
a compact, practical, attractive house for senior 
citizens that can be built economically anywhere 
in the United States. 

For more information: AARP-NRTA, 419 Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, DC. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The anonymous quotation published under “New 
York” in the December 1960 issue of Aging does not re- 
flect the opinions, the good will, and the faith the New 
York State Committee has demonstrated in the 1961 White 
House Conference on Aging. (See Aging 74, p. 5). 

In fairness to the Committee, I should appreciate your 
printing this statement in the next issue of Aging. 

HENRY G. HOTCHKISS 
Chairman 
The New York State Committe for 
The 1961 White House Confer- 
ence on Aging 
112 State Street, Albany 7. 


Editor’s Note: As explained in our introduction to the 
cited article on “‘White House Conference Hopes & Ex- 
pectations,” this informal December survey presented 
completely random replies from all parts of the country. 
There was no intent to identify quotations in any way 
with groups or delegations, or implication that this was 
the case. 





In view of the increasing importance of medical care 
programs for the needy, the School of Public Health of 
The University of Michigan will conduct a Training In- 
stitute on the Administration of Medical Care for the 
Needy in Ann Arbor, July 10-21. 

Collaborating are the School of Social Work of The 
University of Michigan, the American Public Welfare 
Association, The American Public Health Association, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, and the Public Health Service. 

The Institute is designed to bring together State and 
local public welfare and public health personnel—both 
medical and non-medical—with administrative responsi- 
bility for medical care programs for the needy. They will 
study the planning, administration, and evaluation of these 
programs; their relationships to community health serv- 
ices and medical care programs for the entire population; 
explore ways by which health and welfare departments 
may work together; and consider new approaches to the 
provision of medical care. 

Further information and _ preliminary registration 
forms may be obtained from the Director of Continued 
Education, School of Public Health, The University of 
Michigan. 

S. J. AXELROD, M.D. 
Director, Bureau of Public Health 
Economics 
School of Public Health 
The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 





The 38th Annual Conference of the American Physical 
Therapy Association will be held at The Palmer House 
in Chicago, July 2-7. 

Theme of the scientific program will be, “Aftercare 
Programs,” dealing specifically with the pediatric patient, 
the ambulatory adult, and the geriatric patient. 
LUCY BLAIR 
Executive Director, American 
Physical Therapy Association 
1790 Broadway, NYC 19. 
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Readers of Aging may be interested in learning of a 
forthcoming post-graduate course sponsored by the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, entitled Problems of Growth 
and Aging. I believe that physicians will be particularly 
interested in the course. 

The course will be held April 11-14 at Lankenau Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia. Prominent scientists and physicians 
will systematically present recent information on aging as 
related to such topics as biological periodicities, musculo- 
skeletal changes, blood dyscrasias, digestive tract func- 
tions, vascular lesions, sleep, nutrition, and emotional 
factors. Thirty-nine topics in all will be covered during 
the course. 

Information and application blanks may be obtained 
from Dr. Edward C. Rosenow, Executive Director, Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, 4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4. 

STANLEY R. MOHLER, M.D. 
Medical Officer 
Center for Aging Research 
National Institutes of Health 
Bethesda 14, Md. 





Our report on survey of Pension and Profit Sharing 
Plans of 3200 Ohio employers, based upon number of 
employees and type of industry, is available @ 50¢. 

The survey was in the form of a detailed four-page 
questionnaire and a return of 60% was obtained, indi- 
cating much interest among employers. 

RALPH D. WHEAT 
Executive Director 
State of Ohio Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Aging 
408 E Town St, Columbus 15. 





A one-week course for physicians only in Electromyog- 
raphy and Electrodiagnosis will be conducted by our De- 
partment in June. We would appreciate mention of the 
program in your journal for the information of the in- 
terested physician. 

RAYMOND C. LERNER 
Coordinator, Postgraduate Educa- 
tion Department of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation 
New York Medical College 
Flower & Fifth Avenue Hospitals 
5th Ave at 106 St, NYC 29. 





As soon as your publication came to my attention, I 
subscribed. I feel well repaid by the wealth of material 
and inspirations received from it. 

Part of my magazine’s editorial content is similar in 
purpose to yours. For example, see Eleanor Forman’s 
“Leathercraft for Senior Citizens” on page 32 of Vol. IV, 
No. 1, enclosed. 

The Leather Craftsman is published six times a year. 
Annual subscription is $2; single copies 35¢. 

Other related stories have included an illustrated short 
piece about a man who, although retired, made and sold 
plenty of leather brief cases and other articles of hand- 
crafted leather. 

In short, evidence shows that this craft is compatible 
with the needs of many of our senior citizens. A table 
top, a few hand tools—and you're happily engaged in a 
profitable avocation. 

A. G. BELCHER 
Editor of The Leather Craftsman 
P. O. Box 1386 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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continued 


Letters to the Editor 


Under separate cover we have sent you a copy of the 
first issue of the new publication of our State association 
of non-profit homes for the aged, The Wisconsin Council 
of Homes and Hospitals Serving the Aged. 

We would be most happy if you would run an announce- 
ment to the effect that we are interested in receiving 
copies of the magazines of other State associations on an 
exchange basis. 

We will also be happy to mail copies of our publication 
to at least a limited group of people, interested in form- 
ing a parallel State organization, in order to encourage 
them in such a project. 

All communications concerning our publication and re- 


quests for it should be addressed to myself. Thank you 
for your help in this matter. 
REV. WM. T. EGGERS 
President, Wisconsin, Council of 


Homes and Hospitals Serving 
the Aged 

Home for Aged Lutherans 

7500 W North Ave 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisc. 





In observance of the WHCA, the Greater Miami Jewish 
Community Center set aside the month of January as 
Senior Citizens’ Month at the Center. During this time 
each of: our programs in four different parts of this 
county were opened up without charge to all senior citi- 
zens in this community. 

It was our hope that this move on our part would be 
the impetus many older adults need to move into a pro- 
gram such as ours. 

Highlighting this month was a Medical Forum for 
senior citizens held on January 29, which brought together 
a panel of physicians interested in geriatric medicine to 
discuss with our members and the general community 
problems dealing with the medical care of the aged. 

The Center has prepared a special booklet which has 
been distributed in this community by such organizations 
as Welcome Wagon, public libraries, civic organizations, 
Chambers of Commerce, et al., in order to bring this effort 
to the attention of as many senior citizens as possible. 

I am enclosing a copy of this booklet, and readers of 
Aging may obtain a free copy by writing directly to me. 


CHARLES PLOTKIN 
Director, Department of Service to 
Senior Citizens 
Greater Miami Jewish Community 
Center 
450 SW 16 Ave, Miami 35. 
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I thought you might be interested in a report on “The 
Senior Citizen and Optometry” which we prepared par- 
ticularly for the WHCA. It contains many items of gen- 
eral interest: the examination of the aging patient, a 
few words on cataracts and glaucoma, tips to the aging 
patient, suggestions for improving loss of vision, and an 
outline of community projects which could be instituted 
in most any area in the field of vision care. 

Copies are available in limited supply for readers of 
Aging. 


RALPH E. WICK, O.D., Chairman 
Committee on Vision Care of th 
Aging 
American Optometric Association, 
Inc. 
P.O. Box 3006 
Rapid City, S.D. 













At the suggestion of Dr. William T. Van Orman, you) 
Denver Regional Representative, I am sending you a copy! 
of a questionnaire and covering letter explaining our na 
tional study of education for aging in selected publie 
school adult education programs. 

The sample for this study includes 814 school systems 
in the United States. We are pleased that more that 
60% of the questionnaires have already been returned. 

A published report on this study will be made available 
to all cooperating schools sometime next fall. ; 

We believe this will be of considerable value to publit} 
school executives and directors of adult education in thei} 
planning for continuing education of adults. 


H. LEE JACOBS 
Research Associate, Institute 4 
Gerontology 
State University of Iowa, low” 
City. a 
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Enclosed is a copy of “Yakima’s Older People—a brid 
look at their situations and problems,” a recent publice® 
tion of our Experiment Station which might be of interesi 
to readers of Aging. 

The findings indicate that a majority of the older p@# 
ple in Yakima lead happy, busy, self-sufficient lives. 
wants are few; they are fairly well satisfied with thef 
present situation; many take an active part in communi 
life. Although the study does indicate that many 
Yakima’s older citizens are not “problems” to soci 
some of them do have problems, many of which coull 
no doubt be alleviated by community action. 

Single copies are sent free and may be requested fro# 
the Bulletin Clerk, Agricultural Extension Service, W 
ington State University, Pullman, Washington. 

(MRS.) CAROL L. STONE a 
Department of Rural Sociology © 
Washington State University, Pull 

man. 
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